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POEMS 


THE MYSTERIOUS THING 


HAT plummet, seas, to sound you 

¥V All the long reaches spun out silver-white 
Turn you, and cast drowned riches? 
Or how again, O velvet night, 
When the sky, stooping with its glittering load 
About the elf-locks of the curious grass, 
Scatters its sparklings, will you part almost 
Upon the quintessential host? 


Or how, the figment spirit sleeping, 

Can it render body ghost, 

In its dream unseat the heavy monarch, 
Conjure to the bleak wild coast 

Its sunk, its deep delight, 
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Its night of mists divide, recall how, flitting 
Above the pallid thing, 
Joy has an azure wing? 


THE GIFT 


When this whole charity of love 

Could nothing, to my sight there passed, 
If the wide eye might open again, 

The daemon by your beauty cast; 

And as the one fit thing I’d found, 
“Touch with your wing,” I sighed, “that one 
Whose sorrow in loveliness you bound. 
No more I'll skim the running song, 
Which flies like waters, lost as told, 

So leave you to that throat of gold 

The pulse above the heart of sound. 
And all that stainless peace you show, 
Wherein to dip this ruin and pain 

Back to that lovely breast of storm, 

My peace I sign again.” 


Yet cruel is the seal of sense, 

With my mute breath I signed this thing, 
And saw but the averted head, 

And the poor body shuddering. 

When ears are deafened and sight blind, 
And hearts laid naked to the wind, 
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Léonie Adams 


Creatures of air, and cloudy-shod, 
Ride like a wind upon the mind. 
But what of their wild hollow play, 
What shape of all to his most dear, 
No one on earth can say. 


TWILIT REVELATION 


This hour was set the time for heaven’s descent, 
Come drooping toward us on the heavy air, 
The sky, that’s heaven’s seat, above us bent, 
Blue faint as violet-ash; you near me there 

In nether space, so drenched in goblin blue, 


I could touch Hesperus as soon as you. 


Now I perceive you lapt in singling light, 

Washed by that blue which sucks whole planets in, 
And hung like those top jewels of the night, 

A mournful gold too high for love to win. 

And you poor brief, poor melting star, you seem 
Half sunk, and half to brighten on that stream. 


And these rich-bodied hours of our delight 

Show like a moth-wing’s substance, when the fall 
Of confine-losing, blue unending night 

Extracts the spirit of this temporal. 

So space can pierce the crevice wide between 


Fast hearts; skies deep-descended intervene. 
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COUNSEL TO UNREASON 


These lover’s inklings which our loves enmesh, 
Lost to the cunning and dimensional eye, ) 
Though tenemented in the selves we see, 

Not more perforce than azure to the sky, 

Were necromancy-juggled to the flesh, 

And startled from no daylight you or me. 


For trance and silverness those moons commend, 
Which blanch the warm life silver-pale; or look 
What ghostly portent mist distorts from slight 
Clay shapes; the willows that the waters took 
Liquid and brightened in the water’s bend, 

And we, in love’s reflex, seem loved of right. 


Then no more think to net forthwith love’s thing, 
But cast for it by spirit sleight-of-hand, 
Then only in the slant glass contemplate, 

Where lineament outstripping line is scanned. 

Then on the perplexed text leave pondering 

Love’s proverb is set down transliterate. 


THE LAMENT OF QUARRY 


The hunter of huntsmen bred, 
That looked on his quarry slain, 
The lament of quarry made: 
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“Would you had your beauty again! 
Light and careless its part, 

Stepping on velvet feet. 

It is heavy in my heart. 


“A gold and white decoy all night in sleep 
I set lest any rove; 

Snares | planted subtle and deep; 

It was not guile, but love. 

The gentle entered without fright 

And bent upon the hunter’s look 

Their eyes of delicate light. 


“Of my mother’s father I got a proud steed, 
And a barb of my father I took 

O cunning barb by which you bleed; 

But a white hind gave me suck. 

For I was cradled in hardihood, 

But a mild doe, but the hind, pity, 

With strangeness thinned my blood. 


“Fierce and beauteous the hawk, 

But where is the natureless creature, 

That has confusion to his part? 

To the greyhound his fleetness, 

To the moorhen her lightness, 

And the waste print of beauty to the heart.” 
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CERTAINLY BEAUTY 


Certainly beauty has a prevailing lover, 

And a less piteous sovereignty must ' 
Be hers than goldenest mouths that stop with dust; 

Or beating hearts that never would give over, 

Clogged; bitter passions eased with dissolution. 

Fair shapes are forfeit here that take impress 

Of what’s intangible, and loveliness 

Moves gathering sorrows, as the winds, pollution. 


This is the semblance suit, in shadow-tone 

Of chase and quarry, apprehension wrung 

With half perceiving; but let nothing fail, 

Though not the mind’s nor body’s rigors atone 

To ransom the presumption, and the tongue 

Be drunk with honey and madness that brings the tale. 


THE MOON AND SPECTATOR 


In the dead of the night, 

I got from my bed— 
The air stretched hollow 

A theatre of the dead. 


The night was half sunk, and the wind gone, 
The passion of the wind was gone down, 
But the boughs shaken a little, lit a little, 
Spectrally by the moon. 
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Themoon performed her march fantastic, 
Theharrier of clouds, a flame half seen, 

Or full in the high sky, the royal sables being spread, 
A withered queen. 


The moon, that chill frame, I saw enact 

Her rite commemorative of a bound ghost, 

And thought of a night wildly born, outliving storm, 
And its tears lost. 


Almost without pulse, a spectator to the moon. 
A dream of some fashion set the body awake, 
But called to the heart in the deeps of sleep, how rising 
From sleep again it would break. 

Léonie Adams 
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TRANSLATIONS 


SONG OF THE GIRL WHO TORE HER DRESS AT THE SPRING 


“Tell me, daughter, my pretty daughter, 
Why you waited by the cold water.” 
It was love, alas! 


“Tell me, daughter, my lovely daughter, 
Why you waited by the cold water.” 
It was love, alas! 


“T waited, mother, by the cold fountain 
While the deer came down the mountain.”’ 
It was love, alas! 


“I waited by the cold river, mother, 
To see the deer, and not for any other.”’ 
It was love, alas! 


“You lie, daughter, you lie for your lover 
I never saw deer come down from cover.” 
It was love, alas! 


“You lie, daughter, for your lover by the fountain, 
I never saw deer going up to the mountain.” 
It was love, alas! 


From the Portuguese of Pero Meogo, thirteenth century 
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Yvor Winters 
OLD BALLAD 


O cold fountain, O cold fountain, fountain cold with love 
} Where the small birds go for joy, save the turtle-dove! 
Though she is widowed and in pain, yet the nightingale 
Went with treason to her bough, and began his tale: 
“T would be your servant, lady, should it please you so.” 
af Evil are thy words, deceiver, bitter evil go! 
I will rest on no bright meadow _ nor on flowery bough, 
For if I found the water clear I drink it turbid now. 
I will never take a husband for I want no son 
I will have no pleasure of them nor of anyone. 
End thine evil talk, deceiver, leave me, traitor, go! 
For I will not be your lover nor your lady—no!” 


Anonymous—From the Spanish of the fifteenth century 
Translated by Yvor Winters 
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SHE SAYS 


BEHIND A COFFEE URN 


Leave me out of your dreams! 
Dream of steel instead— 
Not of a soft whiteness, 
Not of a soft red. 


Dream of your silly bridge, 
Your shining skyscrapers; 

Dream of your four-inch name ' 
In all the morning papers! 


Wall your fragile dreams 
Forever in steel and stone, 
And leave me out of your dreams! 
I'll have dreams of my own. ; 


KINGS 


Kings sit down on rocks to remember, 
And stare at the shore; 

They wonder why the people who loved them 
Don’t love them any more. 


They think: surely we are dreaming, 
We shall wake soon 

To a purple High Lord of the Bedchamber 
Handing us the moon— 
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Dorothy E. Reid 


A round moon, heavier than ermine, 
For us to hold. 

And the threadbare kings on the seashore 
Shiver in the cold. 


FIG LEAF FOR A STONE MEMORIAL 


One day—a million years from now, 
When I am gone—you will recall 

The thousand things I used to say 
That I have never said at all. 


MEN * 


I like men. 
They stride about, 
They reach in their pockets 


And pull things out; 


They look important, 


‘ ° ’ 
They rock on their toes, A 
They lose all the buttons » * 
Off of their clothes; . 
. 


They throw away pipes, 
They find them again. 
Men are queer creatures; 


I like men. 


Do othy E. Reid 
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4 TO THE RAIN 
CLOUDBURST 


Night’s right angles 

shift into hypotenuses. 

A machine-gun flail of brilliants 

tears the night to tatters. 

Skyscrapers bend; 

everything slants to diagonals of whiz; 
and high arcs send 

trade-marks rocketing through the fizz. 


While the world swirls, 
people crowd in kiosks 
dripping pearls. 


Scattering the last 
skims of the rain, 

the North Wind clanks 
his spears of cold. 

He leaves the streets 
lacquered black; 
wet lights wash 
the night in gold. 








RAIN IN THE DESERT 


Air, 

like a dried bone, 
parches in the glare 
of a paralytic sun 


gripped in a stare. 


Heat spins 

its spirals and swerves— 
the desert is flat, 

but the sky curves: 
everything moves 

yet nothing stirs. 

Spa e glistens 

to a dot in vold; 
silence shimmers 

in sandy grooves: 
everything moves 

yet nothing stirs. 
Then, as of old, 
miracle occurs: 

a puff of pear! 

hung in heat 

spills glass glisters 

on a parchment sheet; 
spills and fades 

in plaids of oil, 


and sand bleaches 
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in its dry broil— 
with not a crinkle 
of wet to show 

the spatter of 

the glass glissando; 
only, for an instant, 
rainbow. 


IT RAINS ALL NIGHT 


In stone 

the hours pass in line— 
each one 

a pyramid to Time. 


Seconds 

mutter while they tack 
space 

into a grave of black. 


Choking 

between the rain in gray, 
morning 

shrouds the night with day. 












Walter Lowenfels 
FARMLAND 


In Iowa the universe is divided into a geometry of squares. 

When it rains a battleship sky shoots a fusillade of black 
wires; earth oozes into loam; the wheat darkens. 

Way off, a Ford zig-zags through the pulp. 

An occasional farmhouse huddles damply. 


When the rain stops, the sun with immaculate precision 
cracks the sky. 

The ooze coagulates into ruts. 

It is too wet yet to plough, so Jem starts for the store. 

A little while after the rain is very much like before. 


Walter Lowenfels 


AUTUMNAL MUSIC 


Perhaps you do not know 
That in the falling of the leaves 
There’s music sweeter than the song of garners 
Bringing in their sheaves; 
And in the wind’s sigh 
A note more plaintive than the cry 
Of gulls cleaving a silent sky. 
Le Baron Cooke 
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TWO SADDLE SONGS 


RIDING MEN 


Coyote howls to the moon at night, 
And grouse drum up the dawn; 
But the singing men, the riding men, 
Are gone . . . gone. 
The wires run by square and line 
Forbidding all to pass 
All but the lonely singsong 
Wind in the grass: 
A memory of the riding men 
Wind in the grass. 


RUSTLERS 


On the high plains, the dry plains, 

Brooding haze 
To the fall of the murky sun. 
Then out of hiding, rustlers riding, 

Gathering strays: 
For sand will sift and rain will beat 
To cover the marks of pony feet; 
The prairie owl will twitter and wail 

Night . . . storm. 

Edwin Ford Piper 
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SONGS ON THE WAY 


HOOF-BEATS 


My dreams, like little ponies, 
I begged to run ahead, 

And canter to the Future. 
They sought the Past instead. 


I held them to the Present, 
But they would not be still; 
Their hurried little hoof-beat: 
Went clicking down the hill. 


And soon I heard a whinny 

That sounded far away, 

And knew they had gone round the world 
To look for Yesterday e 


My ponies all came stumbling home, 


loo tired for questing more. 


. I put them far back in my heart 
And locked the stable door. 

) 

i QUEST 


The quest of beauty leads you to 

A bonfire burning gold and blue. 

A tiny spectre cries and lingers 

Little blind Love with bandaged fingers. 


Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 
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LIGHT YEARS 


The man of science and the poet chatted, 

Smoking and strolling through the summer night. 
“What is that tiny star so redly burning?” 

The poet asked. A distant burst of mirth 

Drowned out the answer, but on their returning 

I heard: “Nine hundred light-years from the earth.” 


“Nine hundred light-years!” said the poet softly. ' 

“While yonder ray was travelling earthward then, 

Crusades were fought and finished, kingdoms crumbled, 

Science was opening up new worlds to men. : 

Or think: when first that light began to travel, 

Eric the Red was skirting Labrador, 

A Moorish king was weeping lost Granada, 

Mahmud the Great had forced the Afghan door.” 

“And what of England?” smiled the man of science, 

Pausing to light his pipe. The poet said, 

“Why, there were Sussex roses to fill the night with heart- 
break, 

And a young queen walked in starlight with proud and 
golden head.” 

Margaret Adelaide Wilson 








TWO POEMS 


IN AN ORCHARD 


Lie still, lie still and close your eyes 

Though there is beauty all around— 

So shall you sense more lovingly the sun, 

And hear more exquisitely still the sound 

Of wind among the branches, and the hum 

Of drunken bees among the rustling flowers, 

The delicate flutter of wings—a humming-bird 

Above the larkspur towers; 

And feel, pressed close to the earth, 

The wind come up the hill, [face. 
The rough grass under your hand, and the sun on your 
Lie still, lie still. 


PILGRIMAGE 


Although the snow lay light 
Above your quiet bed, 

The sky was April bright. 
Remembering you, I stood 


Almost abashed to break 
Your lovely solitude. 


The wind had fallen still— 
Was it the wind that stirred 
The grasses on the hill? 


Anne Atwood Dodge 
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THE SALE 


Though fate foreclosed its mortgage here, 
Yet all seemed in a hush. 

One white hen, like a polka-dot, 
Moved softly in the brush 


Beneath the lilacs. In that month 
Lilacs are understood ( 
As miracles of scent and foam, j 
And not just leaves and wood. 


The silver walls held dormant life. 
It took the second rap , 
To rally someone to the door— 
New England in a cap 


And apron. “Yes, come in,” she said, 
Smiling, but nervous too. 

“The sale ain’t till tomorrow, 
But there hev been quite a few 


“Stopped by today. I tell them all, 
‘Go anywheres you please, 

Though there’s some things we aim to keep.’ 
Take care now when you squeeze 


“By all these trunks—the passage-way 
Is dretful dark and poky! 
So chill this mornin’ Jasper built 


A fire 





seems kinder smoky. 
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Amanda Benjamin Halli 


“Jasper’s my son .. . I have to have 
His say-SO when I sell, 

Lest somethin’ of his Pa’s should go— 
Been dead now quite a spell, 


“But he has never ceased to grieve. 
It’s kind of wore him down— 
} Thinks I, *twould do him good to get 
A nice job in the town 


} 
“With other young men of his age. 
That’s why we’re breakin’ up 
, 3ecause his health’s begun to fail. . . 
} Yes, that’s a real old cup, 
“But I don’t set much store by them 
That never had no handles! 
The candle-sticks [ll let go too— 
We’ve give up usin’ candles. 
; “But *bout the Boston rocker, well, 
, ’ll have to ask before 
I say. That may be Jasper now.” 
) 


We sensed an open door, 


And then a moody figure came, 
The color of a shadow 

And still as stone. Spring ached in him— 
He’d just walked through the meadow, 
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And wrestled with its cruelty, 
The thrust of flower and leaf. 
Blue as his overalls his eyes, 
His hair crow-black. His grief 


Held me. I heard his mother say, 
“They want to buy the rocker!” 

And felt quick hatred like a gust } 
Of wind. A carven knocker 


Shone at my feet. I picked it up 
And blushed to be alive. 

“But, Jasp,” she whispered, guilty too, ) 
“They’ve offered twenty-five!” 


His silence weighed tremendously; 
She shrank to meet the stern 
Accusing eyes, and in their depths 

We went to school to learn 


Something of simple dignity 
“The rocker?” then he spoke. 
“Have you forgot that it was Pa’s? 
D’you mean that for a joke? 


“Leastways I'd rather call it that 
Than think you could forget. 

Suppose Pa should come back to us 
And have no place to set!” 
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Amanda Benjamin Hall 


And when he’d gone: “ Death’s old to me” — 
She smiled a pallid smile; 

“But death is new to Jasper, seems 
Like he cain’t reconcile 


“Himself to it. It’s time we moved 
If Pa is goin’ to stay, 

And he must always meet him by 
The corn-crib or the hay. 


“Yes, seven for the pewter bow! 
And for the beaded purse. . 
The change had ought to do him good— 
If it don’t make him worse.” 
Amanda Benjamin Hall 


AN EAST-SIDE FUNERAL 


Death, with prancing polished steeds, 
Glossy chariot, tossing plume— 

Death, with splendor in his weeds, 
Seeks a squalid room. 


Children, curious, quit their game, 
Wondering that the narrow door 
Where but a beggar went and came 
Should draw this emperor. 
Daniel Henderson 
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A Magazine of Verse 
AT MIDNIGHT 


I 


I shall return sometime, when moon-rays creep, 
And dusk walks down with finger at her lip, 
And stillness bends above the quiet grass. 
When only softly-scented rose-breaths pass, 

I shall return—when dreaming petals slip 

In silence downward at the hour of sleep. 


A still white moth of night, I shall return 
Here where your spirit broods, your candles burn. 


II 


The midnight leaves of autumn, drifting down, 
Awakened me—I thought that you were there. 
The leaves were like the rustle of your gown, 

They whispered like the murmur of your hair. 


I started up, and heard their laughter low, 

Their crisp sardonic chucklings on my bed. 

How strange the dry ironic leaves should know : 
That you were dead! 


PLEA FOR FREE VERSE 


Give me a muse who runs about the town 
In rags and ribbons, with her stockings down. 
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Y. F. Swain 
Give me a hoyden muse, with laughing eye 
And careless word for all she passes by; 


A muse to dance to wild and broken tunes 
Of street-pianos on the cobble-stones; 


A tattered gipsy maiden, lithe and free, 
With tiny dagger gartered at her knee. 


There were a muse!—a bold and reckless miss, 
Fed by her laughter, easy with her kiss. 


setter a muse with hair about her eyes 


’ 


Thumbing her nose, derisive, at the skies 


’ 


Than one who knits in any window-seat, 
Sedately counting stitches beat by beat! 


Y. F. Swain 
FOR A MONSTROUS CLEVER FELLOW 


Those who prefer, why, let them 

Fall to familiarity with seasons, 

Swallow up signs and portents and forget them, 
Club miracles with reasons. 


Or, they may see God through the cosmic blunder, 
Who must have means and end: 


But I prefer, I think, to smile, and wonder— 


With you, my friend. 


H, Boner 
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TWO SONNETS 
ADOLESCENT 


A brook’s own humor tumbles from your throat 
When May morns have their lusty will with you— 
A tilted brook’s, whose sunbeams dance, afloat 

To running measures, worn yet ever new. 

And often, when your noons of older mood 

Linger too long and wear a shade too cool, 

Your rebel whistle breaks the interlude 

Like a quick pebble shattering a pool. 


Sometimes, when the dusk comes and all things change, 
When day is shadow lengthening behind, 

And birds are bats, and even you are strange— 

A creature neither boy nor man—you find 

Breath still for tunes, though each go lost beyond, 

Like a skipped rock across a darkened pond. 


A BOY PLOWING 


Machinery of muscles needs no mind 

When truant hands have memorized the plow, 
And vagrant feet their narrow path behind 

The traces’ rhythm. Then will thought unbrow 
Itself to wander wide with blackbird eyes 

Over the crumbled secrets of the earth. 
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Lek oy A IcLe od 


All tanged and moist out of its tomb, here lies, 
Upthrown, what once was trees, what on their girth 
Was lichens that they suckled; and with these 

What after them upreared their mold to grain. 
Unvestiged! Dust of dust! . . . O thought that flees 
On frantic killdee wings, why turn again 

To ask, when each cold clod keeps answering: 

You must dissolve to be a deathless thing! 


Le Roy A 1cLeod 
TWO IN A HOUSE 


The next ten years no doubt will be as bad 
As the last ten behind these serene walls; 
You will be saint, I will be Galahad, 

And there will be no passionate intervals. 
We honor and obey the marriage law, 

We keep the covenant and prove the text, 


Looking upon the Holy Book with awe, 
Too full of 


conscience to be much perplexed. 


And so I thank the Lord for daily bread; 

You sweep and bake, and likewise serve the Lord. 
The cycle runs, the seventh Psalm is read— 

We are the perfect Christians in accord. 

No doubt the light is on us, and we keep 

The Ten Commandments even in our sleep. 


Harold Vinal 
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SEVEN POEMS 


THE PROOF 


He was a man who spoke in platitude 
And shaped his life as well by folk-worn saws. 


We wondered at him not without a cause, : 
So strange he seemed, ingenuous and crude— } 


Having beliefs, and rules for action! When 

A household friend seduced his wife away, 

“Show yourself friendly,” still we heard him say; 

And, “Honesty is best,” when other men, 

Taking advantage of his openness, ' 
Fooled him. Refuted so on every hand 

Still he believed. We cannot understand 

Why, when he died, it seemed somehow success. 
Perhaps one platitude proved true. His face 
Shone as though finding Heaven a happy place. 


FELLOW TRAVELERS 


I wondered why she wept so 

And moved her lips to pray: 

“My folks are moving to Houston 
Twenty miles away 
I'll only see John on Sundays 
Instead of every day.” 
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May Williams Ward 
“And where are you going?” politely 

She questioned by and by. 

“T’m going to bury my grandchild, 

And watch his mother die.” 

And I could see her wonder 


Because my eyes were dry. 
THE OPTIMIST 


“Well, I wouldn’t call it a desert,” he said, 
“I have a tree 
I don’t see that anyone would need 
To pity me. 
With a fine big cottonwood breaking the glare 
Of yellow sky, 
It doesn’t seem any more to stare 
So hot and high. 
And the tree makes, at night when the sheep are fed, 
Some place to go; 
Through it the stars do not look,” he said, 
“So hot and low.” 
CLICHES 
Why was I born so late? I am longing 
To say three things: 
The lake is a mirror for flower-bonnets 


And preening wings. 
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Plum-bloom scatters /ike snow, I tell you, 
Like snow, like snow! 

Why have they said so over and over, 
Long ago?— 

Stripped of beauty and meaning the phrases 
That say what is true? 

Oh, I love you! Your eyes are the color 
Of heaven's blue! } 


-_— 


LET US SIT NEAR 


Trees are withdrawn in beauty, 
Hills in their blue reserve, 

The moon is cool, and finished ) 
Is her pure and flawless curve. 


They are too perfect. I am 

Broken, beset with fear, 

Struggling, like you. . . . For comfort 
Let us sit near, sit near. 


DECRESCENDO 


The arc of the moon, in waning, 
Is smooth as her upward swing; 
Autumn and quiet winter 

Flow gently down from spring; 

Music that swells crescendo, 
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Till stars to far stars call, 
Slips with a throb of beauty 
Into its dying fall; 

Roses are calm through cycles 
Of petal and petal-dust: 


But men grow old resentfully, 
And only because they must. 


SLEEP SPELL 


Sway right—sway left, 
Trees, trees. 
Blow through—slow through, 
Breeze, breeze. 
Flow, tide—ebb, tide, 
Go, come. 
Beat-beat—beat-beat, 
Drum, drum. 
Soar up, float down, 
Birds, birds. 
Swing now, sing now, 
Words, words! 
Widen, deepen, 
Stream, stream. 
Fold me, hold me, 
Dream, dream. 


May Williams Ward 


May Williams Ward 
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COMMENT 
POETA NASCITUR... 


HAPPENED in—alas, I can no longer tell whether that 

is an English or American locution, so buried away have 
I been for so long from my native tongue! I happened in, 
then, this morning on the place in East Erie Street where 
Poetry is put—I had almost written “ brought”’—to bed. 
And there I found the whole staff discussing instead of 
editing. They were debating as to whether it was proper 
to say that all poets were nasty. And immediately I was 
seized upon by the vigorous editor-in-chief and ordered to 
write an article on the subject. 

That is the way to edit. Here am I, in a strange land; 
in no mood to write; having lost my spectacles, and so 
almost unable to write; a writer and therefore singularly 
unwilling to write; fearful of offending most of my friends 
and so afraid to write. . . . Well, here I am writing. 

It would be useless to pretend that I know nothing about 
poets: I have all my life been interred beneath heaps of 
them. . . . Atgue ego in Arcadia, which means that I too 
have written verses—the things that do not cover so much 
paper. You remember the discussion of the Twelve 
Apostles and Le Beau Christ d’Amiens—as to whether 
poetry or prose were the superior medium. The Twelve 
were equally divided; then He of Amiens gives the casting 
vote. “Ofcourse,” says He, “poetry is much the superior. 
The Poet can only get much fewer words on the page.” 
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That—if he be nastier—is perhaps why the Poet is. He 
is Superior—and yet he labors under that eternal grievance 
of only getting a few words on the page. Because we all, 
as the character in Moliére discovered, use prose. All. 
So the Poet is superior to all the world, and against all the 
world he has a grievance. Against all! 

Poeta nascitur nec non fit . . . that means that a Poet is 
born, not made. But I remember—for forty years I have 
remembered—a boy at my school who rendered it: “A 
poet is a nasty cur even if he does not have fits.” _He was 
the son of a poet, of a poet passing indeed for very great. 
He said his father used to thrash him half dead, and then 
write poems to him asleep—poems that are read still the 
world over. You too have read them. 

But that is nastiness in the English—the Cockney— 
special sense. When the Colonel—the Old Man—has been 
strafing Orderly Room to Hell for a whole morning without 
striking down like a hawk on a yardful of ditches, the 
Cockney Tommie says: “Sweet temper the Ol’ Man’s in.’ 
But when he returns half the Orderly Room to duty and 
puts the half of the men before him in the bleedin’ clink 
they say: “He’s nawsty, I don’t fink!” 

That sort of nastiness the Poet seldom has the chance of 
exhibiting to the outer world—though I have done it 
myself, in Orderly Room of a raw winter’s morning under 
the compulsion of a bad hang-over (that, I think, 
American!). And the author of the Angel in the House 
could practice it on his children. But there are various 
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sorts at the disposal of great or of little bards. I remember 
as a boy hearing Tennyson read Maud at the house of a 
lady lion-hunter before an audience that included Robert 
Browning. Well, it was a disagreeable performance, at 
any rate for a schoolboy’s hearing; the hollow o’s and a’s 
being mouthed out; the snuffiness of the bearded bard and 
the rest of it. But I do not know that the suave gentle- 
manliness of Browning, as he refused to read anything at 
all, was not really “nastier” —it made poor old mouthing 
Tennyson seem so inferior, so cadotin! 

Still, one can get pleasure out of poets. I lately recorded 
in another place some of the woes—the harassments—that 
our Ezra has inflicted on me in the course of a long 
intimacy. There is one anecdote—of Ezra in green billiard- 
cloth trousers and turquoise earrings, and a most beautiful 
lady in a tiger-skin and with a string bag full of Spanish 
onions—that you should read; and Ezra has called me 
nasty names, even in print. But as against that I remem- 
ber a walk in Kensington. We were going along Holland 
Street, a thoroughfare so narrow as to its sidewalks that I 
had to walk in the gutter or be left behind. We had been 
silent since setting out from the house, a matter of ten 
minutes, when suddenly Ezra said: 

“Yes, after all, Browning was the only one of the whole 
caboodle who was worth a tinker’s curse.”’ 

That was the only speech of Ezra’s that I ever really and 
entirely caught, for as a rule he speaks so rich a Phila- 
delphia-negro dialect that few even of his countrymen can 
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fully understand him. But it gave me great pleasure. It 
was the “Yes” that gave me the pleasure. For, after 
thinking no great shakes of Browning all my life, I had 
lately come to that very same conclusion—that Browning 
was the only one of the whole Victorian caboodle to be 
worth a counterfeit nickel. And I had not yet mentioned 
that conviction of mine to the author of The River Merchant's 
Wife!!! 

So that was pleasure: the pleasure of thought-trans- 
ference. 

I am now going to say something about “modern” 
verse—the verse, say, of Mr. E. E. Cummings, Mr. Hart 
Crane who has lately had a volume published by Boni & 
Liveright, or of Mr. Allen Tate who has not had a volume 
published but whose poems are accepted with avidity, at 
least by English periodicals. These gentlemen will prob- 
ably not thank me for grouping them together, but for the 
Public they are grouped together by the common trait of 
incomprehensibility, which to the dear Public is identical 
with obscenity. Ommne ignotum pro... cloaca.... It 
holds everything that it cannot understand to be garbage 

the nastiness of Poets! 

Well, there is Programme Music and there is Absolute 
Music. In Programme Music, when Fafnir or someone or 
other is doing something, the music indicates what he is 
doing—with trombone passages, or harps or syncopations 
on the ophicleide—and the Public understands; or when the 
dawn comes up the wood-wind mimics the sounds made by 
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sparrows and the like. Again the Public understands. 
But Absolute Music—fugues, unlabelled sonatas, un- 
named symphonies—awakens emotions without having 
any very definite meaning. That the Public does not 
understand: nevertheless it listens with pleasure. That is 
odd. 

For so it is with all modernistic work—whether the 
prose of Mr. Joyce or Miss Gertrude Stein or the poems of 
the “nasty” poets. . . . There is Programme writing and 
there is Absolute writing. Whenever you read avy im- 
aginative work—and much unimaginative work for the 
matter of that—either you consciously, or your mind fo: 
you, award so many marks for the matter and so many foi 
the manner. Imagine then the needle of the register push- 
ing always a little and a little further towards Manner and 
a little and a little further from Matter, a little further 
from significance towards suggestion, a little further from 
instruction towards the personal magnetism of the writer, 
until at last matter, significance, instruction, uplift and all 
the rest vanish from the slate, and nothing is left but sug- 
gestion and personality. That is a not inconceivable 
progress for a reader. 

For a writer it is the blessed nadir. For where is the 
writer of any merit and any performance who has not at 
one time or another desired to be through with the weari- 
some business of plot-spinning, picture-painting, the 
recording of material impressions and all the rest of it, and 
to be able to plunge just into words coming as the notes of 
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birds appear to come. How often have not Conrad and 
myself sighed that we had not the courage to do this—and, 
more, how often were not Conrad’s paragraphs of poly- 
phonic cadence an attempt in that direction! Well, the 
modernistic poets and Mr. Joyce and Miss Stein have had 
the courage that we lacked. 

To read this sort of prose or verse you must surrender 
yourself to it; but you must surrender yourself to any work 
of art rightly to appreciate it—to the fugues of Bach as to 
Tristan und Isolde, to the Wingless Victory and to Simone 
Martini, to Richardson’s Clarissa as to the Ulysses of Joyce 
or of Homer. All art must be governed by one convention 
or another—the convention of the stone, of the pigment, 
of pen and ink, or of sock and buskin; and it is up to any- 
body to refuse to accept that convention. I mean that it 
is an easy job to say that an elephant, however good, is not 
a good wart-hog; for most criticism comes to that. And 
the disadvantage of being a critic of that ergoteur, that 
cavilling type, is that you deprive yourself of a great deal 
of pleasure and experience. 

So to refuse to read the poems of Messrs. Cummings, 
Crane or Allen Tate is to deprive yourself of a great deal of 
such pleasure as can arise from having stirred in you 
emotions of jazz, of contemplative or of classical life, just 
as to refuse to read, say, Miss Stein’s Making of Americans 
is to miss a tremendous experience in Americanism, dinned 
and thumped, and redinned and thumped in, and sug- 
gested and resuggested, until your whole life long you have 
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lived in the bosom of an old American middle-class group 
of families. 

And that is the chief nastiness of poets — that they 
demand of you that you surrender yourself. They have 
demanded it down the ages—and you revenge yourself by 
calling them incomprehensible and obscene . . . by call- 
ing them “nasty,” in fact. In his day Wordsworth was 
called incomprehensible and blasphemous; in his day 
Tennyson was called incomprehensible and obscene; so 
were Keats, Shelley and Coleridge. . . . Atgue ego. 

There is an old Punch joke—a cartoon representing two 
pained critics of the ’eighties standing before an emaciated 
virgin of Rossetti’s or Burne Jones’s, and exclaiming, the one 
to the other: “To think that in twenty years’ time we shall 
be admiring this!” Yet today the works of the pre- 
Raphaelite aesthetes are such spoon-meat as your babes 
would turn from. 

Well, the adverse critic of modernistic work should buy 
for himself that old number of Punch and, having cut out 
that cartoon, should drawing-pin it to his parlor wall. It 
will there serve for a memento mori. The ancient Egyp- 
tians were a wise people that had such things at their feasts. 

Ford Madox Ford 

P.S.—I fear that I have fallen short of the two thousand 
words demanded of me at the point of the pistol by Miss 
Monroe. Let what follows act as makeweight. 

I observe in young America a tendency to object to the 
work of Mr. Pound as being too erudite: “Little old 
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Greenwich is good enough for us,” they say in effect. 
“Little Old Greenwich Village, anno one-nine-two-seven. 
What’s Hecuba to me?” 

Well, in a country paper I once saw the following verses 
condemned for their erudition by the editor to whom a 
young person had submitted them: 

Sweet, be good though you’re not clever, 
Yes, though you're not clever, good! 
Safer is the martyr’s /aurel 

Chan the ermined doctor’s hood. 

What is glory but ¢emptation, 

What, but dust and ashes, Fame? 

Better ten years in the workhouse 

Chan eternity of flame! 

The editor asked why “martyr’s laurel” —was not a 
halo good enough for his correspondent? And why display 
that useless bit of knowledge about doctors and their 
hoods? He also objected to the use of italics as being un- 
American . . . I mean un-British. 

Erudition is so relative. F. M. F. 


YADDO 


After several years of planning and preparations, Yaddo 
(Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) was opened last summer to 
creative artists, and already lists are being made for 
another season. The place can not be called either a camp 
or a colony, for it accommodates only ten guests, and they 
live, and have their individual studios, in a country house 
of ample size, servants, fountains and statuary. 
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The first season was watched with interest, because 
Yaddo is apparently the only resort of this kind with an 
endowment which is large enough to make it permanent. 
Also, it had not grown up in the usual natural way, but had 
been planned theoretically and established by bequest, so 
that it is necessarily carried on by others than the person 
who originated it. Would a plan so idealistic—one might 
say so artificial—work? 

Apparently it works well thus far, thanks to a director, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ames, who is at once firm, tactful and 
considerate, with a knack of sizing-up people which 
amounts to intuition. In spite of skepticism and mis- 
apprehensions about the place, and its almost total lack of 
advertising and publicity, she filled it the first year with a 
harmonious group of people all within intellectual hailing 
distance of each other. Several came broken in health and 
left much improved; all did considerable work, there being 
nothing else to do. It was a quiet summer, furnishing 
little gossip. One newspaper intimated that liquids might 
be flowing, and was visited by a lawyer. Nothing bubbled 
but the water for which the springs are famous. 

The writer of this does not suggest, of course, that more 
Katrina Trasks should be encouraged to leave gigantic 
mansions for the use of artists. There might be ways in 
which the same expenditure could benefit larger numbers. 
An eight-hundred-acre estate, with gardens and livestock, 
which is in addition a showplace, is necessarily expensive 
to keep up. I am under the impression that the servants 
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and caretakers and their families greatly outnumbered the 
artists. I may be mistaken in this, but anyway I counted 
nine cows—almost one for each guest! 

However, Katrina Trask was not interested in develop- 
ing the most economical scheme, but in finding the best 
use for an estate already existing which she wished to keep 
intact. And she felt that the perfect use for it was to 
extend its hospitality to creative artists. She believed 
there was soul-healing in the quiet woods of the place, and 
when confronted with the fact that her fortune was no 
longer large enough to run the place for more than ten or 
twelve artists, she decided it would be worth while to run 
it for one. 

It is rather touching to learn how many of the elaborate 
features—the Italian gardens, for instance—were added 
for the sake of the poets who were to find inspiration there, 
and that during her last years she closed the costly house 
and lived in a little farm-house in order to conserve the en- 
dowment necessary to provide niceties of living to men and 
women who too frequently can command only necessities. 
She had an exalted opinion of artists—she considered them 
the peers of the rich! Perhaps familiarity with a gracious 
manner of living will be one of her chief contributions. 

In many ways Yaddo is similar to the MacDowell 
colony. It has the same small living fee, similar methods 
of admission, and it provides solitude and quiet during 
most of the day. Breakfast and luncheon are served 


privately to those who so desire. Peterborough remains 
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the more economical model for art colonies, and has a 
special appeal to those who find a cabin in the woods re- 
freshing. Yaddo, being smaller, will not be so well known 
or influential as Peterborough, but it remains as the unique 
and lovely gesture of a gracious idealist. 

Margery Swett Mansfield 


REVIEWS 
IN BARDIC ROBES 


Lee: A Dramatic Poem, by Edgar Lee Masters. Mac- 
millan Co. 
Selected Poems, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 
The second of these two books reminds us of the poet’s 
range and power. Although Mr. Masters is by no means 
his own best critic, the poems which he has assembled from 
eight previous volumes include most of those which any 
discreet editor would have selected. A rigid choice would 
have reduced the book to a more convenient size by the 
omission, for example, of The New Apocrypha and most of 
the other entries from The Open Sea, and of such freshman 
classicalities as Helen of Troy. But it’s a memorable book 
and a rich genius which can range from Spoon River to 
Dear Old Dick, from Silence to Slip-Shoe Lovey, from 
Widow La Rue to The Cocked Hat; speaking with authority, 
in voices epic, reflective, satiric, lyric, humorous, for a 
whole vast region and its people, and for secretive human 
nature as well. 
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It is somewhat the fashion to decry Masters; too many 
critics profess to find him a man of one book, who began 
and ended with Spoon River. The absurdity of such a 
contention is proved by the poems above-mentioned and 
many others, and by the wide range of human experience 
and poetic inspiration which they cover. I have said in 
previous essays, and hardly need repeat here, that this 
poet has size and power, two attributes not found in 
numerous contemporaries of more exacting technique but 
narrower vision. Thus he has a heroic outlook on life, he 
sees immensities of opportunity and character; and his 
poetry, confronting these, is at one extreme heroic in its 
seizure of great souls at great moments, and at the other 
satiric in its fierce exposure of man’s inadequacy; with 
many moods, from delight to disgust, between these two 
extremes. 

Mr. Masters leads off his Se/ected Poems with his oratori- 
cal dramatization of a tense moment in the career of Lin- 
coln, and his Lee is a more ambitious essay in the same 
genre. It carries me straight to Byron’s tragedies—to 
Manfred, Cain, Sardanapalus and the rest; the modern 
hero’s story is presented and commented on with a similar 
expenditure of eloquent, sometimes magnificent rhetoric. 
There is a similar summoning of spirits and essences to 
observe and interpret the doings of mortals, the celestial 
monologue or dialogue detaching itself from the action like 
a Greek chorus, and sometimes assuming lyric measures. 
The form is old, and the method grandiloquent, if you will. 
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It reaches Masters (and also one or two ultra-modernists 
who are trying it) through Byron, Milton, the French, the 
Romans, the Greeks; but it still has validity for whoever 
can put it over, and make it celebrate heroic struggle and 
ring with heroic music. 

Indeed, Byron and Masters have much in common—one 
might trace a close parallel in their literary careers. Each 
awoke one morning and found himself famous with a 
strongly individualistic and personal poem which kicked 
over the traces of convention, so to speak, and picturesque- 
ly revealed the modern world to a generation unaware of 
its richness as the stuff of poetry. Byron’s world was 
spectacular nature and history-haunted foreign lands: he 
led the century-long procession of romantic and reflective 
tourists, who still pause innumerably at old-world shrines 
and ancient cities, at mountains and cataracts and sea- 
spaces; and he wrote a sublimated guide-book in Childe 
Harold. Master’s world was his native Illinois village and 
its interwoven human lives. Travel today having become 
a commonplace, he reversed Byron’s process and showed 
us the world concentrated in Spoon River. 

But, though each of the two poets was essentially a 
rebellious modernist, yet each paused at the classic shrine 
and preferred time-honored methods of technique. Byron 
admired Pope’s polished line and outdid most of his con- 





temporaries and predecessors in intricate rhyming. 
Masters’ Spoon River outburst was a tangent from his 
circle rather than part of its curve—his half-satirical ex- 
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periment in free verse, to show the imagists he could do it, 
after which we find him returning to metrics in most of his 
poems. But his use of a loose blank verse and various 
rhymed measures, even for modern subjects, often justifies 
itself, not by delicacy and exactness, but by a rush and 
vigor which carry imperfections as a torrent carries drift 
and scum. 

There is a rush, a vigor in Lee; in a measure the poet 
carries one along in his effort to enshrine his hero among 
the typical, half-mythical human figures whom the gods 
use for their purposes. In a certain way his aim is exactly 
the opposite of Sandburg’s in his life of Lincoln, which 
might also be classed as “a dramatic poem” in essence if 
not in method; for Sandburg seeks to humanize his hero, 
whereas Masters would deify his—no, not deify, but de- 
individualize, de-focalize. Masters would make his Lin- 
coln in The Decision, and his Lee in this poem, world- 
bearers, like Atlas. He would simplify and enlarge these 
almost-modern figures, until they shine, like the setting 
moon, portentous and spectacular on the horizon of a day 
that is dead. 

It is a difficult thing to endow recent history with that 
myth-quality, that light that never was. On the whole, 
Masters wears effectively his bardic robes; he transcribes 
events and presents the agonizing struggles of souls and 
sectional groups in page after page of reflective poetizing 
which, even at its prosiest, has an impassioned sincerity, 
and which now and then becomes magnificent. 
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One finds oneself carried away by a vigorous beauty that 
transcends obvious imperfections; as in 4ct One, when the 
irregular blank verse of Lee’s monologue moves to a slow 
and solemn organ-music as the hero is struggling nobly, in 
meditation and prayer, toward his momentous decision to 
fight for the South. 

The rhymed arguments of those supernal observers, 
Ormund and Arimanius, are usually touched with a grave 
and all-wise irony, but the latter rises to a thrilling de- 
scription of the fighters at Gettysburg and Pickett’s great 
charge. We quote from the middle of it: 


What is hunger, what is thirst, what is rain, heat, cold? 

For they make their body’s pangs just a triumph for the soul. 
How they swing round the rocks, with the smoke of battle rolled 
On their shattered ranks, replenished as they file up the knoll. 


Now they open up the canisters—chain-shot, musket-shot— 
Gap the ranks which stop not, but shout, climb, will. 

The three brigades of Pickett, in double time and drill, 
Assault the trenches’ centre spot, and face the fiery grill, 
And flap their tattered banners where the flying bullets shrill. 
They shriek now, they leap now, they fall now, they surge; 
They stagger now, advance now, the line is almost made. 
Look—Garnett drops dead now leading his brigade! 
See—round him they close in now, fill up now, converge; 
They leap the outer works now, and with the foemen merge. 
Now hand to hand, now bayonets, and now the bloody mire. 
The howling mass is writhing, and grapples and embraces. 
Who is friend, who is foe, who dares to fire? 

Arms fall, breasts gush, butts mash faces. 

But they have pierced the ceutre, they enter and re-enter; 
But they have pierced the centre, the Federals fall back; 
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Now an instant’s silence, and then the rifles’ crack 
Around the mad Virginian renewing the attack. 


And at last that darkly beautiful line: 
It is finished. They have died. They have failed! They have failed! 


The Republic, New England, the Northwest, and vari- 
ous individual states are argumentative actors in this epic 
drama; and sometimes, amid all their exchange of por- 
tentous invocations and evocations, one gets that sensa- 
tion of far vision, of impassioned illuminatiou in the con- 
templation of great issues, which distinguishes this poet 
when he is strongly moved. 


Sometimes a single line brings a flash of emotion: 


Only by | uty area people saved. 
And the deep misfortune of intolerable death. 
Again: 


How straight he sits! 


I see his white hair toying with the wind. 
And: 

Ag tent the devil himself beset 

Only the blood of evil courses pure. 


This of a fallen soldier: 


What of my gunner Pelham? 
My boy y eagle with his feathers blown 
By lightning and by thunder? 
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And his long and too detailed monologue to his war-horse 
contains lines of melancholy beauty: 


If all your days of glory are behind, 

And the pride of momentous service is no more, 
And the battle is lost, and nothing is left for you 
But the canter on the hills— 


And so on—if only the poet would not so often continue 
too long and trail off into prose! 

The poem carries its hero from the struggle of his deci- 
sion to fight for the South, to his acceptance of defeat, his 
reconciliation and peaceful death, and the dirge of students 
over his body. The central motive of the piece is reconcil- 
iation—war, great leaders, the Lost Cause, the Federal 
victory, taking their appointed place in some ultimate 
scheme. The poet hears the Voices singing a new song: 

Day dawns! The New Age is arisen! 

They who wept shall sing. 

The mourning of the slave shall bring a vision, 

And the music of an unknown string. 

Nothing is at the core of being but the measure 

Of music, nothing in wars, or silence, laws; 

The world is but a pipe whose toil or leisure 

Obeys great fingers making the pitch and pause. . . 


The futility of great events, which impede, rather than 
accelerate, the onward march of the soul of man—that 
may be the poet’s message as Lee rides away from war 
while his adoring followers beg him for another battle. 

H. M. 
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A LOVER OF CHAOS 


Children of the Sun, by James Rorty. Macmillan Co. 

Mr. James Rorty has an unusually tough mind for a 
poet. He is honest—sometimes to the point of brutality; 
and the strength of his poems is in their unpalliative 
realism. To see life, he does not close his eyes but opens 
them; and so he sees it in its immediate confusion, in sharp 
and meagre detail. There is no tendency in his work to 
trace patterns, to comprehend a wild and unordered 
universe in some unified conception of the mind. He is 
content with chaos, as with the ultimate reality: 


Chaos, my mistress, whose gold hair I braid 
In loving verses; who is made 

Of air and fire, from whose bed 

I have arisen bleeding, laughing that I bled, 
And stronger than a score of these 


Gods of your sick theologies. 


This is a little broad, but definite. It does not represent 
Mr. Rorty’s best poetry, which occurs when he is talking 
about not what he thinks, but what he sees. 

[It is unfair to compare Mr. Rorty with Mr. Sandburg, 
and obviously in many ways it is to Mr. Rorty’s disad- 
vantage; but he does court that comparison, not only in 
the successful poem The Day, where the idiom itself is 
reminiscent, but in the general quality of his work as a 
whole, which attempts to present the actual in a very 
absolute manner—in its own rhythms, as it were. Mr. 
Rorty does not do this so well as Mr. Sandburg, for he is 
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not nearly so elementary. His work lacks that strange 
richness of speech which gives Mr. Sandburg’s poems their 
primal and cosmic flavor, sublimating them beyond the 
merely personal and momentary, so that they sound like 
many voices speaking in chorus forever. Mr. Rorty’s 
poems always speak in one voice, his own; and often it is 
so civilized as to be unconvincing. For instance, his entire 
objective technique goes to pieces when he indulges in such 
a phrase as “the morning breathed a soft annunciation.” 
On the other hand, so long as his images are concrete he 
can be fairly literary without seeming artificial: 
Under gray skies the snow 
Will triumph softly. 

Occasionally, and in the satires especially, Mr. Rorty 
makes the mistake of allowing his emotions to ossify into 
opinions. He becomes unbelievably excited about funda- 
mentalist orators, and defaces a very interesting poem by 
introducing God and Darwin. Men in Pullman Cars is 
successful satire, because it is more than satire. Mr. 
Rorty’s sense of futility is an extremely vital and essential 
part of his personality, and he should take care not to 
obscure it with opinions, which are such relative things. 

The strength of this sort of poetry is its immediacy, its 
humanness, its nearness to actual thought and fact. The 
weakness of it is its liability to present things dreadfully 
out of perspective—a fault with which it could not be 
charged if the poet carried his engaging philosophy of chaos 
to its logical and absurd extreme, and disallowed the ex- 
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istence of values altogether; but he doesn’t. As it is, Mr. 
Rorty is perhaps in danger of mistaking the arc-lamp for 
the moon, the accident for the portent. 

I fear that I am not conveying at all my own impression 
that many of Mr. Rorty’s poems are eloquent and beauti- 
ful in a highly original way; but a quotation will do this for 
me. Here is Remembering the Mountains: 


Remembering the mountains, I was still. 

Will you be quiet, my friends—will you gather close, you who strive so 
hard to do, and do? 

ee, I bring you gifts of silence, and cool snows. 


tell you of tall pines, erect and motionless, pointing at the sky. 


-_ = — 


deal treacherously with your desires. I bleach your hearts. I confront 
your troubled faces with the old faces of the rocks. 
I give your strained ears only silence, and the zoom of the night-hawk. 
I take the greed of the merchant, the pride of the soldier, the terror of the 
driven worker, and drop them one by one into the lake. 
Will you be quiet, my friends—will you gather close, you who strive so 
hard to do, and do? 


See, I bring you gifts of silence, and cool snows. 


In spite of his almost entire lack of literary subtlety and 
finesse, Mr. Rorty’s first book seems of much more than 
ordinary significance. This poet exists in a cognizable 
world, he has not retreated into his soul. Whether one 
cares very much or not for his particular style of poetry, 
he must be listened to with interest and respect, partly 
because he is honest, and partly because he is expressing 
things other than himself. G. H. D. 
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MR. DALY IN THE SHADOWS 


The Guilty Sun, by James Daly. Folio Press, Pittsburgh. 

Not many hours before opening Mr. Daly’s book I was 
one of a small group to hear Ford Madox Ford read his own 
poems. And because one of Mr. Ford’s poems, called, I 
believe, Winter Love Songs, is warm and tenuous and 
beautiful and brief, and all the other things it should be, it 
has found me reading Mr. Daly’s songs and listening for 
Mr. Ford’s music. And the music doesn’t come. Not that 
there is no music—for Mr. Daly handles words with great 
delicacy—but there is nowhere the sure surge and beat 
and clamor and silence 
into the clarity of a poem. 

I realize that I am unfair. The Guilty Sun is Mr. Daly’s 
first book, whereas Mr. Ford has printed many novels and 
a number of books of poems. Yet it is very difficult for me 
to dissociate the two, because Mr. Daly repeatedly attempts 
the emotional simplicity which Mr. Ford achieves without 
effort. Take, for instance, Completion: 





and sound of silence—cascading 


The ferns had waited long— 

but she came to them with a spontaneity 
phenomenal in one of whom the slower pace 
seemed more expressive. 

On a wicker table, by the mottled wall, 

the ferns had waited long. 

And she was sprightly in her coming, 

and in her hand she held a book. 

What if she never read? 

She saw the birds, she saw the birds, 
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she saw them all, and heard them sing, 
and lent a meaning to the waiting ferns. 


Oh, in her hour of summing up, 

do not forget: 

Swiftly she came, whose pace was old and measured— 

who lent a meaning to the ferns. 
This poem is typical of Mr. Daly at his best. It is very 
sensitive, both as to theme and rhythm, and it moves 
graciously to its decorative conclusion. That the conclu- 
sion is not very important would not matter if the poem 
had greater emotional content. Here is its weakness, for 
what emotion there is fares forth timorously, and it is this 
timorousness that repeatedly defeats Mr. Daly in a full 
exploration of his talents as a poet. The talent is there 
but it is hampered by his consciousness of it; and by over- 
fondness for the conventional use of the adverb—for ex- 
ample, “carelessly articulate,” “indifferently mutter’’; 
and by a tendency to wrap a vague thought in a tissue of 
equally vague words. Take the query: 

O travelled soul, 


O natal to a world, how entered you 


Y 


ur dwelling-place? 


—lines which are, to me, an unnecessarily obscure ap- 
proach to the beauty of the ending: 


You too shall find a portalled living world 
To inhabit vastly and possess alone. 


Perhaps in his next book Mr. Daly will be more venture- 


some. The fastidiousness of poems such as For Another 
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Phoenix, made up of such lovely conceits as “‘I have 
candles, you will know me by my shadow’’; and his Farm 
Boy and his For a Twilight Vision, is sufficient justification 
for a more daring simplicity. Marion Strobel 


AN ENGLISH VISITOR 


Harvest of Youth, by Edward Davison. Harper & Bros. 

Reviewing a new author—for this young English poet is 
new in this country—is like the first bite of a strange fruit. 
Sometimes the palate responds with ecstasy; more often 
the surprise is in the lack of any very pronounced stimulus. 

Mr. Davison has given us, as the table of contents shows, 
a selection from eight years’ work, from 1917 to 1925. 

The early pieces are slight, often marred by prose state- 
ment where the intimations should be poetic, and by 
echoes and other facilities. One is a bit irritated by the 
feeling that only a little more would make them poems. 
Such lines as these are very juvenile: 

And every shadow in the firelit room 
Spake of thy peace and beauty unto me; 
Then did I murmur to them quietly 

The love I may not utter or assume. 

The latter half of the book is on a considerably higher 
plane. The poet is more sure of himself and less apt to slip 
into clichés and obvious rhymes. Even here, however, the 
surer technic does not increase the power of the work any 
more than the advent of maturity naturally would. Here 
are poems which again just miss getting across. 
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The most characteristic entry is probably J Heard the 
Old Men (Lines on being told I had all the illusions of youth), 
the following lines from which sum up fairly well the spirit 
of the book: 

I'll not believe 
That time can quench the ardor of the heart, 
Or bate one impulse out of youth, or grieve 
Its mocked ideal dream. I will not part 
With any sympathy for common things 
That yesterday thought beautiful or good. 
Not one enthusiasm that beauty brings 
Will I let sleep, but die within this mood 
Rather than lose another love I had, 
Having so few surviving yesterday. 

But this is, of course, versified prose. The best poems 
in the book are the simplest—such as The Lovers, Blind, 
Gathering Primroses, Colin Clent’s Come Home Again, or 
this brief one, Conte Drolatique: 

Mary is dead, but other girls contrive 
To tell her lover he is still alive; 


And he’s too weary now to disbeliev e them, 
Yet not convinced enough to undeceive them. 


Therefore it’s Rose and Phyllis, Betty and Kate, 
Tennis and golf, dinner and dancing late; 

And after midnight the long climb to bed, 

With the clock’s tick repeating, Mary is dead! 

Mr. Davison, like many a young writer, still needs to 
learn the difficult lesson of compression of thought and 
material until the metal becomes hard enough to turn the 
edge of the chisel which attempts a further change. 

Arthur Kramer 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Eve Passes, by Georgiana Thayer. Harold Vinal. 

Miss Thayer’s lamentable tendency to say the obvious 
thing in the obvious way does not quite obscure her gen- 
uine poetic feeling, and her ability in a few poems to con- 
quer or transcend her limitations. Her talent is hardly 
strong enough to embrace the larger verities, and when 
these engage her fancy she can lapse so far as to personify 
Love, God, and Beauty, or to inquire, 

what relentless hand 
Could be so ruthless as to smite a rose! 


But when she chooses themes from her personal experience, 
she occasionally achieves a poem admirable in its insight 
and simplicity. Such poems as The Mother, A Life, and 
others in which she employs to advantage her keen under- 
standing of feminine psychology, are impressive because of 
their sincerity and restraint. 


Flames and Fireflies, by Walter Hendricks. Robert 

Packard, Chicago. 

Mr. Hendricks writes sincerely and intensely. He is not 
concerned with ordinary poetic themes, but seems deter- 
mined to express his own psychology. His emotions are 
most amiable, his style ironic and whimsical. However, 
his direct method cannot become genuinely effective until 
he has won a practicable mastery over his medium, an 
attainment to which this first collection of half-achieved 
poems cannot testify. 








NEWS NOTES 


A new review, as yet unnamed, to be issued three times a year and to 
cost fifty cents a copy, is planned for early publication. It will be edited 
by Ezra Pound, who lives at Rapallo, Italy. Manuscript, for which the 

, 


magazine will pay “as much as it can,” indications of willingness to sub- 


scribe (at $1.25 a year), and words of encouragement or derision should 
be sent to the ent, John M. Price, care of the Hera/d-Tribune, 
New York. The review intends to print only excellent and genuinely 
original prose and verse 


Mr. Pound. 


It seems necessar 


Pn 





“preferably magnificent or unspeakable,” says 





y to re-state the editorial point of view now and then; 
by the editor, in 
to define her attitude to a perplexed correspondent: 





therefore we quote the following extract from a letter 
which she at 
“* Victorian’ is 








not a ‘blasting epithet’ except when applied to out- 
worn mannerisms, to the weaknesses and not the strong points of the 
Victorian poets. I felt in your poem that unconscious absorption and 


imitation of weaknesses, and I feel strongly that such use of the artificiali- 
ties of a bygone period is a separative influence, one that tends to make 
people in general feel that poetry is an archaism, out of relation to 
modern life. I feel strongly that poets should use the language of modern 
speech, unless the poct is deliberately dressing an archaic subject in 
archaic language. 

“Tt is extremely difficult to use effectively such ‘poetic’ words as 
roseate, beauteous, elate, alien, etc.; such contractions as ‘neath, o'er, ope; 





such clichés as dark destroyer. They have been poetized too much, and 
so are outworn. The fact that editors and anthologists may like the old- 
fashioned thing means nothing-—that’s the sort of influence we have been 
fighting against for fifteen years in our effort to make the public realize 
that the art of poetry belongs to us and not forever to our grandfathers. 

“Of course some of the present-day poets have their affectations and 
artificialities—too many of them, perhaps. But at any rate they belong 


to us and not to th 100ls of the past. And if the y are mere excrescences 





they will be lopped off as time goes on. At any rate, bobbed hair is better 
today than wigs!” 

A young American woman, who has been in Russia for a year and a 
half, writes: “I was invited to attend the weekly meeting of the Poet’s 
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Union, held in an elaborate palace formerly belonging to the Usopof 
family, the same palace where Rasputin was enticed and killed. . . . Six 
poets, who had been designated the week before, read, and then there was 
an open forum for discussion and criticism. I wish I could tell you the 
names of the poets. Two are considered the foremost in Russia, but 
Russian names stand no chance with me. One of the poems reminded 
someone of modern Persian poetry, and words flew fast and furious 
regarding Persian poetry. Imagine everyone’s surprise when a very dark 
gentleman dressed in Georgian costume claimed the floor, and began 
defending Persian poetry in, even to my ears, halting Russian. He was 
a Persian, and though taking previous comments in good part, he gave us 
all five thousand words on his native creation. Like true Russians, the 
audience was won over instantly, and listened most politely. You would 
have enjoyed the contrast of that scene: a beautiful room with extrava- 
gant appointments—red satin walls, carved marble mantel-pieces and 
glittering gold fire-screens, a painted and carved ceiling, and huge 
mirrors that must have reflected many a scene different from this of the 
fifty or sixty young poets, commonly dressed, many of them looking like 
day-laborers.” 

Margery Mansfield writes from New York: ‘‘ Caponsacchi, based on 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book (the text by Arthur Goodrich and 
Rose A. Palmer), is a beautiful piece of stage-craft and has been enthusi- 
astically received since its opening in the Hampden Theatre, New York. 
Claude Bragdon designed the scenic production and Walter Hampden 
reads the lines of the leading role admirably. While we were unable to 
compare the lines with Browning’s text, it seems likely that a large part 
of the play was lifted, unchanged, from the poem, the quality of the verse 
being characteristically Browning. It is a question whether the audience 
realized it was verse; certainly the majority would not have read a poem 
so long as The Ring and the Book.” 

The death of Mrs. May Riley Smith, which occurred in New York 
January 14th, removes from the ranks of living poets a figure long loved 
and honored. Mrs. Smith had reached the great age of eighty-four years, 
retaining to the last a sympathetically youthful mind. Indeed, her 
poem, The Child in Me, received a P. S. A, prize in 1924. 

Poetry will gladly pay fifty cents apiece for extra copies of two numbers 
of Vol. VII—Dec. 1915 and Fan. 1976. 
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News Notes 


Miss Léonie Adams, of Hillburn, N. Y., is the author of Those Not 
Elect (Robert M. McBride & Co.), reviewed in Poetry last February by 
Edward Sapir. 

Four other poets appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Walter Lowenfels says he is “still a New Yorker,” though travel- 
ling abroad until next autumn. Last year he published his first book of 
verse, Episodes and Epistles (Thomas Seltzer) over the initials W. L. 

Mr. Y. F. Swain lives in Tucson, Arizona; Mr. H. Boner in Boulder, 
Col.; Mr. Le Roy McLeod in Los Angeles. 

The following names are more familiar to our readers: 

Mr. Edwin Ford Piper, of the staff of the University of Iowa in Iowa 
City, is the author of Barbed Wire and Wayfarers (Macmillan Co.); and 
a new book of verse is now in proof. 

Miss Dorothy E. Reid, of Columbus, Ohio, is the author of Coach into 
Pumpkin (Yale Univ. Press). 

Mr. Yvor Winters, who is now teaching at Moscow, Idaho, is the 
author of The Immobile Wind (Monroe Wheeler), and a new book will 
soon be published by the Four Seas Co. 

Amanda Benjamin Hall (Mrs. J. A. Brownell), of New London, Conn., 
is the author of The Dancer in the Shrine and Other Poems (Geo. H. Doran 
& Co.). Mrs. Brownell won our Guarantor’s Prize in 1924. 

Mr. Harold Vinal, of New York, editor of Voices and the publisher of 
many poets, is the author of Voyage and Nor Youth nor Age. 

Mr. Daniel Henderson, of East Orange, N. J., is the author of 4 Harp 
in the Winds (D. Appleton & Co.). 

Anne Atwood Dodge (Mrs. Frank F. D.) lives in Stonington, Conn.; 
Mr. Le Baron Cooke in Boston; Margaret Adelaide Wilson (Mrs. 
Charles C. Arnold) in Riverside, Cal.; and Miss Sarah-Elizabeth Rodg 
a very young poet, in New York. 

Mrs. May Williams Ward is a resident of Belpré, Kansas. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Verses New and Old, by John Galsworthy. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Poems 47 to 70, by Virgil Geddes. Les éditions des “ Meilleurs Livres,” 
Paris. 

High Passage, by Thomas H. Ferril. Yale Univ. Press. 

Poems, by Ronald W. Povey. Methuen & Co., London. 
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The Ruined Barn, by A. Hugh Fisher. Selwyn & Blount, London. 

White Music, by Arthur Truman Merrill. Harold Vinal. 

Green Acres, by Vivian Yeiser Laramore. Harold Vinal. 

Crimson Feather, by Mabel Vollantine. Harold Vinal. 

Late Adventure, by Lena Hall. Harold Vinal. 

Poppies and Mandragora, by Edgar Saltus. Harold Vinal. 

These People, by Howard McKinley Corning. Harold Vinal. 

Tumbleweeds, by Margarette Ball Dickson. Harold Vinal. 

Little Pictures, by Ruth Victoria Inglis. Harold Vinal. 

Patches Garnet, by Frederic Newlin Price. Knickerbocker Press. 

Viareggio and Other Poems, by Max de Schauensee. Dorrance & Co. 

The Paths of Yesterday, by Calvert Nicklin. Dorrance & Co. 

Blossoms from the Clay, by Sheridan F. Wood. Dorrance & Co. 

The Test of the Sky, by Dora Read Goodale. Dorrance & Co. 

Mesquite Smoke, by D. Maitland Bushby. Dorrance & Co. 

Pobres Versos, by Gutierrez Alfaro. Ruiz Hermanos, Buenos Aires. 

Antiques, by Iva H. Drew. Four Seas Co., Boston. 

The Bum Bugler, by Jane Comstock. Privately ptd., Honolulu. 

The Secret Room, by John Bryan. Privately ptd., Asheville, N. C. 

Red Shining Star, by Orra Eugene Monnette. Priv. ptd., Los Angeles. 

Anthony Wayne, by Norman C. Schlichter. John C. Winston Co., Phila. 

Life Poems, by George Swann. Privately printed. 

Little Lines at Leisure Moments, by Lois and Loraine Goble. Privately 
printed, Tulsa, Okla. 

Dream Circles, by Virginia Lucas. Priv. ptd., Charlestown, W. Va. 

Fongleur, by Edward Wyatt. Privately printed. 

The Passing Parade, by Louis Poda. Delphic Press, Akron, O. 

Some Chunks of Cactus and Cowboys, by John Poda. Delphic Press. 

Heart Revelations, by J. Sherman Gregory. Priv. ptd., Columbus, O. 
ANTHOLOGIES, TRANSLATIONS, PLAYS: 

A Day in the Hills, ed. by Henry Meade Bland. Priv. ptd., San Francisco. 

The Minor Poems of Dante, translated by Lorna De’ Lucchi. Oxford 
University Press. 

The Frog, by Virgil Geddes. Edward W. Titus, Paris. 

Nathan the Wise, by Gotthold Lessing, translated and edited by Leo 
Markun. Haldeman-Julius Co. 

Three Plays for a Children’s Theatre, by Florence Kiper Frank. Vinal. 
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y Special Offers toSubscribers 4 


POETRY AND THE NEW POETRY for $5.00 


The New Poetry: An Anthology of Twentieth Century Verse, edited 
by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, is indispensable to 
lovers and students of poetry. Acknowledged by critics to be the 
best anthology of modern verse. By arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we offer THE NEW POE TRY (83.00 thin-paper ed.) and a 


year’s subscription, new - renewed, to POETRY for $5.00; or with 
the $2.50 edition for $4.50 





POETRY ($3.00) AND POETS AND THEIR ART 
($2.50) for $5.00 


Harriet Monroe's new book of essays is divided into’ our sections: 
I—Poets of ee, 1I1—Certain Poets of Yesterday, III 
and Queries, 1V—Poetic Rh jthms. 

“Able and searching essays.’—John W. Crawford in N. Y. Times. 

“Sure and sweeping criticism.” —Boston Transcript. 

“Brilliantly written . . . Nowhere has there been editorial writing 
on the subject of poetry done with such power and surety of in- 
sight. Henry Bellamann in Columbia Record. 


POETRY ($3.00) AND THE DIFFERENCE 
($1.50) for $4.00 


The Difference and Other Poems Including The Columbian’ Ode, by 
Harriet Monroe, contains recent poems familiar to the readers of 
POETRY as weil as a number hith erto unpublished. Poems “beau- 
tiful, delicate, and individual.” 


Comments 


Or, add $2.50 to the retail price of any book of contemporary 
verse on the list of the following publishers: Macmillan Co., 
Henry Holt & Co., Harcourt, Brace & Co., Geo. H. Doran Co., 
Century Co., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Four Seas Co., Alfred A. 
Knopf, Dodd, Mead & Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., Boni & Live- 
right. 

You will get the book postpaid and a year’s subscription to 
Poetry. Send check to Porrry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St. 


I enclose . ...-, for which please send me Porrry for one 
year together with 
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Invitation 


POETRY, A MAGAZINE OF VERSE is not a maga- 
zine in the ordinary sense; it is an Art Gallery, where the 
poet hangs up his poems. You do not have to go to the 
gallery — it comes to you; admission fee, twenty-five cents 
a copy to each exhibit. 


Attend these monthly poetry gatherings. Come and see 
what the jury has picked out. Come to enjoy, come to 
criticize. For poets need, as much as they need galleries 
in which to hang their work, spectators. Be one. Sub- 
scribe and come. 


R.S.V.P.! 


The Best Boost: The Great Lyric Magazine: 

“The best ten years of literature “POETRY is the great lyric mag- 
any magazine has had in America, azine. It ought to be on the table 
and the best boost poctry has ever of every thinking person.” 
had from a poet.” Robert Frost Edwin Markham 


Indispensable: A Textbook: 

“A subscription to POETRY, as “I use POETRY in all my classes, 
one of the indisp ible magazi as well as enjoy it myself. I could 
of the craft, should be imperative in not do without it."" Mabel Eaton, 
every poet’s budget.”” Bulletin of Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, 
the Poetry Society of America Til. 





America’s Creditor: 

“Other i als devoted to the muse have 
come and gone, but POETRY goes along, discov- 
ering new poets of merit and printing much of the 
best by those whom it was powerfully responsible 
for establishing. It is the greatest influence in the 
poetic world of today, and literary America owes 
it an everlasting debt of gratitude.’”” John V. A. 
Weaver, in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 





POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada, $3.15; foreign, $3.25) 
year’s subscription to POETRY, beginning. . 
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